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Othrr types of orMDl.atirs- W^ full-time trade hcUooIn- 

"hlp for the skS , n w". ^“^’'7®^*'^'“'' «<'»«‘H>la-.Kpprentlo..- 

, Manual work, unt vocailoLl-fW meeh. T" education - 

corporation achoola* - n ca The general shop — I’rivut.e aud 


iWXKRAL UKCtHlXITION OF THK y.VLU>: OF INDUSTRIAL KDUCATION 

Ijidustnal education in some form is as old as the industries 
lemselves, but it has been only in the past dozen years that the 
public schools have undertaken in a serious way to incorpo^^^^^^^ 
,n vw.t.on»l industrial education in their program of Zd ’ 
». tt ith the breakdown of the old apprehticeship*VI^m and with 

J great army, of industrial workers better and 
.ore .pnckly adjust thea, selves to their life work, it was pro- 

laZslmr*^' •' " ‘I>« PnWic schools to offer at 

a. some senueo m adjustrng transition from school to work 

rhe arguments for and against this proposition were Ih, results of a 
flerence of opinion behreen two social groi»ps-the first believing 
n to 11 , of public education was to contribute to cultiiit 

1. T of ioo-ore and life satisfactions of the indi- 

Iliial, and the second group holding that public education should 
niphasize vwational objectives and regard thd development of tho 
nonomic productive ability as worthy of attention. 

Only during the past 10 years has the point of view of the believe 
m in the social importance of effective vocational tr'ainihg of less 
Ibaii college grade resulted in a sufficient body of crystallized publio • 
^mion to support a. widely diffused and highly devZped7ro^.m! 

N ..rally, the rarter sudden ipitiation of sTich a br^d pn^-am 
as accompanied by acrimonious discussion jtnd doubt as to its otc- 
ffi on the part of many workers in ,the educational field. It is 
t.gt.ly gratifying to note that during the past two.years much of 
> .hsciission and confused thinking ha's ceased. There is an 
mcreasing , tendency to regard the whole educational program as 
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conducted essentially for the purpose of promotiifg progress and 
stability of our democratic form of social organization. Much liter- 
ature has appeared during the past two years. that has directly or 
by implication set forth the conception that the ultimate standard 
by which any form of education* must be measured and evaluated 
is the degree to which it contributes to* effective adjustment in our 
form of social organization. 

TTTES OF INDUSTniAL ^VORK AND OlUF.mVES 


In the United States the term “industrial edueation " is frequently 
used to designate everything from the simplest form of^bench work' 
in the elementary schools to full-time trade-school work and tlie 
work done in training departments of industrial plants. This broad 
use of the word often leads to considerable confusion, especially since 
certain types of industrial education arc classified as Industrial arts, 
manual arts, or manual training. A decision as to the cla.ssification 
of industrial work should be based upon the nature of the objective 
set up for training. 

The objectives for industrial-education courses are best dehned on 
bases of function. What contribution does the training offereddn 
one of these courses make toward qualifying onp to perform any of 
the life activities which require on some level manual dexterity and 
knowledge for its performance is the first questiop that .should he 
asked in determining what courses shall be offeretl and to whom 
they shall be offered. During the past two years there has been an 
increasing tendency to define objectives in terms of ability to per- 
form worth-while activities. - V 

The important objectives for industrial courses which are gen- 
erally recognized are as follows : 

1. To train tlift*hand'and eye in the intelligent use of tools and 
' materials through certain fundamental operations which it is well 

for an individual tolseable to perform, regardless of his occupation. 

2. To develop an appreciation of constructive work with diffe^nt 
types of material^ in order that^he individual may be a more in- 
telligent consumed regardless of his occupation. 

3. To gain aa insight 4to and an appreciation of some of the 
important industrial arts,Un order that the pupil may make an 

intelligent choice of an occupation. 

4. To develop ability to perform a variety of practical tasks suffi- 
cientlv well to meet general social demands and the needs of home 
life bS not necessarily up to the standard of occupational practice. 

5. To prepare an individual for profitable and advantageous e®' 
trance into employment in a definite industrial ocefipation, with the 

‘ status^of an advanced apprentice. 
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I 6. To provide an opportunity for those who have already entered 
I occupations to add to the knowledge and skill which they Sy 
possess, in order that they niily become more expert workers with 
mcreased earning. eapamty and abetter chance foVpromotbn ’ 

anvTf^ education values will accompany the realization of 

any of tliese specific objectives, but they ^^ill be especially pro- 

3es TheT'f r for the elem'entary 

r. ades. The first four objectives are or should be those of manual 

training o^anual arts departments in the elementary schools and 

junior and other high school. There is considerable evidence to 

objective is recognised to an 
ncreasing degree as one of the most socially worth-whi^ objectives 
for indiirtrial arte and manual training courses. The last two are 
specifically vocational objectives and should characterise the work 

nliM f^iT’^TiiT- *" The fifth ap. 

les to the full-time trade extension evening schools, and jn most 

J?ses of part-time trade extension classes.' • 

Work which has a vocational aim necessarily has definite and 

tfim'tlt'-''"’ " that the d“r 

definition of aims and purposes of vocational schools and is ' 

reacting upon nonvocatipnal work in shop subjects and tending 

oward a clearer definition of the aims and purpLs of such work 

Khile some progress has been made along this line in the past two 

.tears leie.is still great need for further improvement in the defini- 

r lizr »rts and manual train- 

y Definite objectives must be set up in terms of abilities to 

peifoim some specific life activities in these lines and which will 

qualify one for^normal living experience. * 

THE ALL-DAT TRADE SCHOOLS 

During the past two years ^liere has been a slight increase in the 
ratober of of the all-day trade schools and in the enrollment in such ' 

wT 'n aa'dlvV 1 the total enroll- 

SprV ne 1*^ federally aided, was 

wm Of fbis number, 27,012 were boys and men and 6,250 were 

M ilm “m f frrognized that the all-day or 

«U-teme Mhool IS a rather difficult type of school to establish. TOs 

asMcially true in cities where tho high schools are predominantly 
^he academic type, with the emphasis, upon college preparatory 

WnL.'thl".r'^ 1 situation- the tendency'is for the children liom- 
mmg the elementary schooLeither to go to the regular academic 

tetro^Tl. »"<f SO to work. Regardless of the 

W that the great majority of high-school pupils enter employment ' 

«her before graduation from high school or Ln after gSZ, ‘ 
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the idea still prevails in many cities that the best iyi^e of high-schwl 
work-to offer is that type which is especially approved by associa- 
tions of colleges and secondary schools. 

Where this situation exists it can not be expected thrft ai^y great 
numbers will be attracted to a school the avowed purpose of which is 
to give training in some specific trade for advantageous entry into 
employment. When under these conditions an attempt is made to 
^meet the needs of young pepple of liigh-school age prior to entrance 
upon employment there is, in a great majority of cases, more or less 
of a social stigma attached to those who enroll in the trade school. 
Because of this and other difficulties surrounding the full-time dat 
trade school on a preemployment basis, there has been a marked teml- 
eifcy to develop trade training on the cooperative plan, whereby 
boys alternate between work and, school .‘every week or every two 
weeks. While there is considerable evidence .that the tendency is 
toward establishing coojierativc part-time and apprentice training, 
the full-time school, as such, instill an important type of. institution 
w’hich, in many cities thioughout the country, is doing an important 
and valuable W'ork. The tendepey tow'ard an increase -in part-time 
and cooperative apprenticeship training. under an alternating -plan, 
however, is unmistakable an<l will undoubtedly increase, 

' TYI’ES OF FULL-TIME TR.VDE SCHOOLS 

The existing trade schools may be grouped into three principal 
classes, as follows: (1) Separate schools as h part of a city system 
. of public schools; (2) departments in -high schools; (;1) State trade 

schools. ' . . ' . 

^ Under suitable conditions as to organization and administration 
the separate trade school has a fair chance to succeed. The voca- 
• tional department in the general high school as a rule has a difficult 
time in maintaining its work on a strictly .vocational basis in the 
academic atmosphere which usually characterizes the cit;^ high 

school. . ' 

In some instances, the attempt to establish voc-ational departments 
’in high schools has had to be abandoned. However, there are 
numerous instances where such departments are fairly successful 
and are doing efficient work. The success or failure of such de-' 
partments depends, at least in part, upon the attitude of the school 
officials and the high-school principal and his staff toward it, and 
varies with different school systems apd different types of school 
organization. » ^ 

Where State tr^e schools have been established they have as 
a rule been remarkably successful. The State of Connecticut is 
definitely* committed to the idea of State ^rade schools. Without 
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imy reaecUon upon any city trade schools and vocational deBart 

sciiMIs anywhere in the country are more efficient ni..« • u* 

trade ^ools in the State »of Connect/ Whl 

JMrs d^ltc lra<lc courses have been established at the Stat^°&hool 
of Scence at Wapheton, X. Dak. This .school being Lr, from 
M.Iemic atmosphere of the city high school is fr^ ,TdeB 

L devetm^diTw k'-" of '™<le cours^ thus 

lai ue\ eloped the work is eminently siicce.ssful. 

OTHER TYPES OF OROANIZATIOX ' ' 

Urds for .ndnstnal ducation, it is po.ssible to set up vSna! 

■ hools which arc in no way hampered bv traditional standards 
Probably one of the most efficient schools in the Unull SUtelt 

on lie ' ovulionni School. During the post year this scl'iool 

wolled for courses in .the day sc-hoo] a total of IcjL. The m«f 

mull number in attendance at any .time in the dav .school was U ^ 

Tlio to al number enrolled for classes in the night school wis Cdbr’ 
h must be borne n mind that this, in tbd main, is a park i^ schl ' 

The ftiregoing school includes, the following departments- An 
P entice, wliabiliation, “permit” and full’-tinie commercial 'Ad 
prentices are required to attend One-half day a week until tlX 
have ^completed, 400 hoims of schooling. The work in th^ m • 

m t‘:;h»i''‘tthT ''■“■‘'•t 

PMeip'ho^^ 

eir eighteenth ^Iirthdny.. Approximately half of their time is 

-hiclfsis relatedt;™ 

Jk . g'^^en opportunity of selecting vocational 

J>reparatory to^apprendeeship in about 50 linqs. 

f 

SCOPE OF THE WORK 

% 

A recent publication of the Federal lloard for Vocational Edu 
Kin lists JaS distinSt titles of courses offered ^n full-time day and 

ed indicates that thcse«r.ools arc to an increasing, degree meet- ’ 
»gthe vocational needs .of the people. No one is jujifled-in mjl- 
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inp the assertion that the work of trade schools is confined to five or 

six of the skilled ti*ados. Such a statement would have been true 

•• 

jeight years ago but not so now. ' 

► 

EVENING SCHOOLS , 

II ' ^ 

The growth of evening trade extension schools and classes has 
been steady during the past st*ven years, and during the year 1024 
the rato of increase has been somewha4 greater than the nlte for the 
pj-evious year. 'I'lie enrollment in the evening schools ivceiving 
Federal aid was, in round numbers, Sri.OOO for the year 1024. or 
more than two and one-half times the enrollment in day frade 
schools. 

. The eighth annual report of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Kduealion lists Kl."> distinct courses as indicating the scope of even- 
ing school work. The United States Census report for 1020 lists 
11 general groups of occui)ations. They are: Food and kindred 
products: Textiles and their products; Iron and. steel and their 
products: Lumber amj timber j)i*oducts: Leather and its finished 
products; PajK'^- and printing; Chemicals; Stone,, clay, and glass 
products; Vehicles for land transportation; Railroad repair ?;hops; 
and Misi'ellaneotLs industrial occupations. Persons from each of 
these general groups have lieen enrolled in. evening classes. For 
ihostjif the general groups^various ntimlK*rs of distinct courses have 
been offered — more than 20 in some instances. Tlie fact that 6,000 
coal miners w^e enrolled in evening trade extension chjsses in 
mining .Mibjects during* the year 1024 indicates the development of 
evening school work, and shows the need for organizing specific 
courses th a ^ are of practical value for the o<‘cupational improve- 
ment of employed person^. 

APPEENTU'ESHIP FOK THE SKILLER TRADES 

4 • . * 

Apprenticeship for the skilled trades is ijceognized as constituting 
a problem tluit must be solved. During ihe past two year.s there 
has been a notable revival of interest in apprenticeship on the part, 
of employers /of labor, manufacturers, arcliifects, engineers, and 
others who.se. interests are affected by the shortage of skilled work- 
men. The revival of interest in apprenticeship is not confined to 
any one line of work, although it is very pronounced at -present in 
connection w'itli the building trades. Much is’ being accomplished in 
the promotion of plans for eflScient apprenticeship training, not 
only in the building trades, but in the various machine an^ me- 
lical trades. As modern conditions ipake it impossible to revivr 
old- system of apprenticeship, it is more more recognized 
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^fc.!!-QiropoZd"S^^ 1^- most 

Kvporioni I”"' ''>» »ch«,k . 

plans can bp solviil only whoip m apprpnlia'sliip 

« Ipast .!„■«, gro,;l S ! ;i' 7«l»'-«‘m" «n <ho „‘f 

m IiooIs. EopIi of those is an mirrr'aoT * '! «"<> jMibJic 

I'aininp propram. Eaol,' |,„s pertain p<a!“li‘r 

Ill any jumrrmn to Ik? dovf.Im^ i • «nd inluMent mtorcsts 

mopprativo intoro.st.s oont.non to llirithp,"! f,",'!" 't, ™'""’ 

only for llio tra.le p.Inpalion' but aL f ’’ “'.r ''"t 

bon tbp a|)prpiitirp was to m-oive T|m "* "''"Ipvpr ppiiptnl ptiiipa- 
lo ibp pontrapl niiiipj lo sijurp lint]? f J!'"'"!* •"'’‘n's'eil Jiartips 

"I' inp to tbP Pbanp„l Po^^L^;' :f <■'"'<••• 

Hon of poblip pibipalion it i ■ * . i ^ nnliistrips alnl to tbp pxlpn- 

awnnp rp.-,H.nsibiiitiPs in pon,Kv.io;,^"^''’;|". 

Tl.'is i.r'imt b,l‘ Vriplytl"", / “f'l’''^'''‘"«''''l>}rMniBp^^ 

itavp ahvu;:;:‘rin or;> ■ 

immlipps ami bavp always bm ,bpi,.^s nn 7?’"" ' "‘"'’"''-'."f “l>- 

botial «I,„.atio„ nn.|Pr,,„bIiP„m 7 1 H L t" '’T""”* ''“™- 

b|.ipp tiplinitp. lipnres sbowinp ii.p dp;tb;t:r:;'a:::i!rri'7 . 
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-n^'^riot ;n .. Pto. 
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'nrollp,l ,11 tbp Imil.lins; tia.lp's ,„„l tbi^ . I-'""' apprpnlipps 

l■•'b who pomplpi,,! not onlv • - 7 ^^^ l-'>a.lnalP.I a pla.ss of 

.kp sob6oi.r:o:pr,7i*: ft """"'r''’,'' 1---™ 

I'.'ino is onp of the tra< ps in J,it , V ) 1"““' 

1.1'tued St .V « mobj^ 

«pau.nt is prpatej tbrouolf tZ l^«*l.'Ponml for lopal <lc«I- - 

•riranlaationso PmXpS an7wri!r^ “7”"*' ““ S“‘*" 

«caoo-- 20__2 - two years 
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sc'liool oHicials and oin|>loyers and workers' orpinizations liave bold 
a tiuinber t»f joint conferences of n national or l^tate character for 
the promotion of appirnliccship profjrams. The Federal Hoanl for 
* Vocational Kducation has atti‘ni|>ted to oncoura;;e local initiative in 
the' development of local pro;rrams to meet ItK'al needs and_^at tlu* 
same time has made important contacts with National and State 
orpmizations to buck up the projinun. Amon;; the important or- 
^nizutions with which a>operutive .work has Wen done are the 
foHowinjL;: The American Construction Council; the Associated (ien- 
eral Contractors of America; the Hricklayers, Ma.sons, ami Plus- 
teivrs* International I nion; the Mason Contractors' Asstniation : the 
National Assot’iation of Sheet Metal Contractors; and the National 
Granite Association, In many ca.ses Imal .ilevelopment has been 
promoted bei'ause such national orpinizations have imiorsed U>c pro- 
^ gram. The Federal Hoard' for Vm-atioiial Education has had a nuni-* 

■ bep of conferences in which represimtatives from all the iwterested*^ 
groups have participated. ^ - 

WitfPthe growing conviction that education for anv^ particular 
• individual is for the purpo.se o? adjusting that in cvidual to society, 
there is a manifest tendency to establish fewer part-time schools of 
the general continuation type anti /o e.stablish mgre offering practi-., 
•cal courses for training in some phn.se of the life activities foupd in 
the trades and vocatibnSi. As a clearer comphehensioiv of the func- 
tion of part’time education istleveloped th^xjimses for the employed 
yotrth enrolled in the.se schools are becoming more and more of a 
vot'Hional nature. , . * . 

* The type of general education found in the grades-und luph 
scliool.s is not adapted to tlie work oi the part-time school, especially 
for the older boys and girls from Itt to 18 years of age. There is a 
manifest need- for making tiu) work for these oHler boys and girls 
more diret^ly related to their vocational needs as deteriTnined by 
their employment. AVhether or not the >york of the part-time school 
is looked upon with favor' where it has been estahlisHed depends 
largely upon the organization and tyiies <ff courses that have befn 
offered. The mort^ nearly the courses ai^e organize*! to meet I 
needs of emplovment the more favorable is the local attitude'tow^l 
[ 'the p*nrt-time work done in the public school.. 

Probably the grt^ale.st development in apprenticeshij* training has 
been in connection with the building trades. ^During -the^year 1924 
there were in Foderal-ni*led cla.sses alone more than 2Q,000 persons 
enrolled for appr#ntice.d»ip and tnule-e.xtension courses in the huihh 
ing trades. FivcHhoiisaml were enrolled as apprentices and students 
in day trade schools, taking trade preparatory work. Fifteen tWu* 
sand wero'einployed persons taking trade-extension work.^ , 
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Tlio* lisi.r« „■.. imlMiivc. „t H„. icn.lnu v to ..*(,, bILsI, .ouro.^ 
m Ibc |>arf-l,n.es<- bools tvhiob more ||,.. vo.aiio>ml mWs 

oL oIT *1"* "f <Ih- i.a,|.|in,c «bools atal 

■ Iwon of till' fronoral oonlinmilion typo, but as liio mssi- 

lo Ilios of tbe pnrt.t.nu. soI„k.I ,(s an aponcy for navi inp tbc prarli- 

cal noiais of <h.. appromi.v on il.o ntoiv fully roali/l.,1 ibr 

irialrnry ,s Ip olfri- roin^es tvbirb arr nioiv Uri.tlv vtaalional 
.>p«ia ly IS tins line for employe, I siinlenis mon' ibnn 1C years ,if 

ape. T ie eoum-s orpani/e,l for so,bV.tu,lenls larpeli' 

o moel Ibeir vo,.„l,«„al ,u■u.^s. For.lbis obler ..roup tla- fnn. liot .if 

an'i-k ami tor Tl f™- voealiohal 

aoik ami y a.lvaiavni^.n employmeni; Tbe smvess of llh. paH. 

line s,.h,K.I ami IbjrSltbSl. of the Iw-al .•omiminilv lowar.1 il will 

be tletermined lar^rely by the dejrree to whicji it realizes these objeo- 

lives.; For the pupils in lb.': par|.|i,„e s. bm.1 wbo afe iimier 1C t ears 

of ape diore of. Ibe peiioral eontimialion ly,>e of sebool work ein be 
given surce-ssfiillv. ' \ 

^ 9 M * ^ 
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Twenty-fire aStates have enactetT some form of part-tirie conimil- 
»ry mliieal oV law. In oilier Stales Hie spendJnp ot lZTIor 

uZuihM "iT"* «"<I foe voialionnl eiliicalion i>iirpo.s^i has' been 
iif’il rav.^ jpe.of reqiiire.l |>art liine allemlanee by llici lows 

he lorf '■■“jo'-i'.'- '•f "■<■ Stoles pl.eo 

lower op liiiiil al U, Iwo Slali's at 16, nn,l one at 12. The 

upper ape limii for allemlanee varies fruiii H |o 18. Tbc lioiirs 

of re,,,iire.l aiien.ranee per week y.iy from four lo eiobi 

bcr^lll "r„r* “Tr""™' ---««llj'«l>pro.ximaie., Hio 

nil school 3ear. The miniinuiu numlier of minors rcHiuired to 
Wabbsh.part-I'nie classes varies in Hie .lilTerenl Srates from 12 to 
, the rnajonfe of States iWjniring no more than 20. 

- ot only has n.ere been an increase' in tehe,numlx'r of States which 
hajj cnactml •part,linie .amipiil.sory sebool laws, but Hierc has also 
b« n .onsnlerable e.vleli.sioii of peiieral eiluen'lion rcpiireraento. For 

Tu ro’a^'T''”''l"’ ' ™>'l>ul»ory eduealioii 

of 8 Kew V Tt”. Ti alteg, lance lo Hie apo ' 

18. bew lork btale lias exlcmle.1 its |>or|.|inie low lo inelmloi 

0W.S between 4, .101) ami ,1,1)00 popiilalion. This extension of ilii 

^lod for conipulsoiiy e,lueolioii is sipnifieont for imliislrial educa- 

I on m that many stmlents wbo b«,l formerly btvn going into em- 

%nienl arc now by Ibe baml of Hie low retained in school for at 

M a part of the j^ar. It is Hie tiinction of in.lusirki ^Siiai,^' 

to aid m providing for Ibe newls of Ibis particular group. Three 
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million phildren between 14 and 18 years of ^e are out of school. 
Three hundred thousand of them are 14ryear-old boys and girls, a 
' halfTnilllon are in the 15-year-old group, an<J*those 16 and 17 years 
old number more than 2,000,000. In the course of time more and 
more of the children who are now out of school altogether will be 
kept in school for a part of the time. It will be the duty of indus- 
trial education to’ help formulate a program for them that will be 
worth while injielping them to make proper adjustment to social, 
economic, and industrial life. * 

It is .well known that the |>ercentage of the school population 
going to high school is increasing. In 1900 only 3.3 per cent of 
the enrollment in the elementary and high-school grades was in 
high school; in 1920 the corresponding percentage was 10.2; in 
1922 it was 12.3. This increase in high-school enrollment gives an 
added resimnsibility for the further development^ of industrial 
courses to meet the needs of the increasing numbers whose »chief 
interests are along industrial lines. This principle works both, 
ways.^ Increased high-school’ enrollment not only creates an obli- ■ 
gation for furtiier development of vocational courses to meet the 
needs of those whose interests are along industrial lines, but the 
introduction of vocational courses increases the percentage of enroll- 
ment in the secondary schools. 

Although only 2o of the States have enacted laws which -provide 
for compulsory ’part -lime school aftmdance by employeil r.iinors 
between certain “age limits, a number of bonlinuation sc1k)o1s Iiave 
developed in Slates which have no such laws. Some of thesd' schools 
are among the best part-time or continuation schools in the country. 
Tilts leads us to the conclusion that the success attained in the estab- 
lishment of part-time schools is” largely a matter*' of education* o! 
the'locaf community to an ^.ppreciation of the, value of such schools 
for meeting the needs of the eiuployed minors. 

•During the fiscal y<?ar ended June 30, 1922, the total enrollment 
in Federal-aidecf part-time schools of all types was 228,555. The 
enrollment for -the same schools for June 30, 1924, was 321,138, 
of whom 256,133 w’er^ enrolled in port-time scliools of the general 
continuation t^’pe. 

It is a debatable question whether the best way of establishing 
continuation schools ft>r employed “minors is first to get a law 
through the legislature; second, attempt^ to enforce the law; and, 
third, educate the public sentiment in. fatmr of part-time education. 
Experience seems, to indicate that a more logical procedure is first 
to create public sentiment in favor of part-time ddficiition by dem- 
onstrating its value in .specific cases. Following this it is relatively 
easy to secure the necessary legislation to -make it universal through- 
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MANUAL WORK, NOT VOCATIONAL ^ 

There ie great' con/uslon'' in the use of terms to designate manual 
te ® The* eZ“ - “r •>' “ voraOonaTch r^ 

artiCs; 

n.e.athepirth5a^d1^int^^^^^^ 

processes n.anipulative 

,W an ot"“t- commen?aWe mroPaph'eo™^ 
lion” mrses, under, the term “indiWriri educa- 

ho fo !;n »re courses for all manual activities beginning with 
^0 fourth grade and continuing through the senior high schwl J„ 
mnncction w. h the descriptions of the courses, the fot rft fifth 
nd SLVth grades are placed under the heading “elementary manual 
raining j the ivork for the seventh, eighth, and ninfli grades (the • 
junior high-school period) is listed under the title'*' prevocational 
mdiistrlal education gnd that for the senior high E lde ‘ 
locaUonal «pd nonvocatipnal educaliop.” Althou.'h the term 
“mnual raining” is still. to be met, Uis,no lon^r d f.v™ 

It IS not meant to deal hero criticaUv withrthe ,te» „t fi ! 

mdT^*r T»k designations for differeit phases 

.peratiVeellort on the phrt of thoi iTsuTh 

rms and tesu t in the adoption of a Lminology hat Ly ^t 
nth general approval and become Standardised. ^ 

The same general confusion found to exist with refetenio to ter 

rth?diff “‘""'•PP*™* *“>* ^Peeence to subject matter and^ai^s 
r the different courses offered in the manual arts type of work ' 

nh! V r ®!" 'r variety pf work to be offered 

L Is til” S”*^'‘r* W toe different ^e ' ' 

be klectio^S't'^””’ '"P'’® S"'®" consideration to ^ 

selection Iff courses and to specihc worth-while objectives but 

ere has in general been a lack of appreciation of the nal need fiw • 
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careful definition and eviuH^tion of TOe work to be done. Too often , 
the co^irses selected and theSwae^t up are the result of tradition 
rather than of scientific investigation. Past^practices and procedures 
are still too mfluentiul in determining content and aims of instruc- 
tion. Ash result of this situation money for equipment and instruc- 
tion, as well as the time of the students, lias been spent upon some . j 
types of work that are of dqubtful value.- For example, it is the 
judgment of some whose opinions are to be respected that many 
schools still piace too much emphasis upon woodwork of the old 
type. ^ 

Forces are at work, however, for the correction of these short- 
comings in the manual arts type of work in the> public schools. The 
development of the definite objective for' vocational industrial edu- 
cation courses as training for entry upon employment in some spe- 
cific trade is forcing serious consideration of the place and value of 
manual arts education in our public-school program. Probably the 
greatest factor contributing toward the solution of the problems 
dealing with the selection, .content, organization, and alms of such 
courses’ is the application of the principles of modern scientific cur- 
riculum making. ' Modern ideas of cmriculum building, laying stress 
upon the development of specific abilities through natural forms of 
experieiflSt^s, are doing much to change the conception of manual arts 
work from tliat of fbrmal exercises of ^he old manual-training type 
and'with general training objectives to that of practical activities of 
a project nature qualifying one to perform specific life activities. 

Another corrective force exerting its influence for the clarification 
of subject matter and methods in the manual arts work is the better 
understanding and application of the psychology of interest and of 
habit formation. The application of the psychology of interest to 
the selection of activities for manual work has led to the development 
of more project wotk and less of the formal exercise work. In addi- 
tion, it shows the 'need of selecting for each grade group projects of 
a kind and on a level with the pupil’s interests. The making of 
kites, sailboats, bird houses, radio sets, and many other articles to be 
used in connection with the pupil’s leisin’e-time activities, and the 
performance of many production and service jobs found in connec- 
tipn with the home and community life are now commonly accepted 
practices. A better knowledge of the psychology of habit forma- 
tion is leading to less stress upon transfer values pf the manual arts 
courses and to more emphasis upon the acquisition of definite types 
of munual experiences and industrial information. The work, done 
in these courses must itself contribute specific values for meet- 
■ ing some normal living experiences. 
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As a result of the effort to give training that will develop abilities 
to meet successively normal living experiences, there has been con- 
Mderable shifting and changing, both in the content of the courses 
in the miyiual arts and in its organization for instructfon purposes. 
At present, the horne-ineclianics course is in considerable favor, as it 
organizes the manual work of the school upon a practical basis and 
affords opportunity for training in a variety of elementary, funda- 
mental processes which (pialify one for performing many of- the 
repair and maintenance jobs of the home and community. Some 
school systems are organizing almost all the work offered above the 
elementary grades on this basis. This is egjecially true for the 
smaller school .systeifls where trade shops can not be maintained 
on account of tlieir cost. A number of State departments of educa- 
tion arc holding regional conferences within their States for the 
puriHKse df devcdoping courses in home mecliAnics. In such con- 
ferences emjihasis is placed upon the values to be derived from such 
coui-ses and is given to working out local programs with suitable 
content material. Special omphnsis is placed upon the selection of 
projects that are of practical value in hrdinarv borne life and which 
Till appeal to the interest of.tlie pupils, and whose learning diffi- 
culties are. on a level comparable with the pupils’* accomplishments. 

THE (lENERAL .SHOP 


I 

The general shop as an organization for instruction is in consid-' 
erable favor, especially for the junior high-school period, where' all 
the activities are given in connection with one-shop organization 
under the direction df one teacher. Some of the advantages which 
may be derived from such a general shop* organization are; 

1. It brings together, in pno-sbop organization, activities dealing 
'Util a variety of materials and processes. It makes possible the com- 

f interest to the 
nudont. This is of value in tliat one teacher, interested in the boy’s 

'fork can direct his activities for all the work done on the project. 

It makes possible the acquisition of a large amount of indirect 
experience covering a- variety of activities and processes. Work 
or^nized on the one-shop basis affords opportunity for observation 
Of the work of other students on various activitie.s far beyond that 
» ich would be possible in a one-activity shop. Such experiences 
^nd very considerably the trade and industrial knowledge of the 


3. The shop training and exiierience i-esulting from performing 
operations ii])on a variety of materials and the use of a variety oi 
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tools qualify the pupils to do various jobs connected with home and 
community life. Many of these can be used as projects in the gen- 
eral shop and are valuable in that they represent activities found in 
normal living experiences. 

4. The work of the general shop may serve as preparatory work 

for young pupils who will later enter;upon trade courses. j 

5. Through the possibilities offered for the discovery of aptitudes 
and interests the work/of the general shop serves in the realization 

, of the “ trade-finding ” objective of the manual arts work. 

. It is the opinion of some who have made a thorough study of the 
w’ork of the general shop, particularly as found in the junior high 
school, that it is destined to play an important part in manual ijrts 
activities in the schools. This^s especially true for schools which 
are limited in number of phpils and in rooms and equipment. Some 
of the unsolved problems are: Properly qualified teachers, proper 
methods for handling and distributing materials and tools, and 
proper methods for organizing instruction materials and the use ofi 
proper teaching methods. 

Sometimes the general shop is- organized on the basis of a cycle 
of shops, the pupils rotating through a number of one-activity shops 
' ' for a given period in each. Here, a|so, the pupils are offered a 
variety of experiences, but which are more specialized along specific 
trade lines. This scheme is of particular value in senior high schools 
where the work is so arranged as to be of vajue for preparatory and 
trade-finding purposes. 

As an example of this type of general shop organization the scheme 
followed in a large well-organized senior high school may be cited. ^ 
In this particular school the general-shop boys are given during their 
freshman year a six- week perjiod in each of six shops: Plumbing, 
printing, auto repair, machine shop, electrical work, and woodwork- 
ing. In each shop the boy is given as definitely as possible an inti- 
mate contact wit°h the work of the trade. Advantage is taken of 
•. various opportunities to get to the boys information about the trade 
nr industry which can not well be given *in the shop or classroom by 
ordinary methods. Motion-picture films are used regularly. At the 
close of the six-week period each group is taken on a shop trip to a 
plant which is typical of the work just finished in the shop. At the 
end of each shop course! the boy is intervie\ved by his instructor and 
given an opportunity to express himself freely in regard to his 
experiences. 

The time given to the manual arts type of work and the variety of 
courses offered, as revealed by an examination of the courses of study’ 
of a large number of school systems, is convincing evidence ’of the 
value of such wqrk as a part of av program of studies for the accom- 
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pli.shment of the objecti ves of the school. Forward-looking steps will 
be in tlie direction of the further refinement of aims and content in 
S( lool courses to meet more definitely some of the srfcific objectives 
embodied in the public school program. T 

PRIVATE and CORPORATION SCHOOLS 

Following the signing of the armistice there was a marked decrease 
in the program of training in industry which had beeh built up dur- 
ing the war. A great majority of the vestibule schools disappearlTd 
because they were no longer necessary. Although there was no great 
shortage of ordinary factory workers, there was and still is a 
sliortage of highly skilled workers. Naturally^ the Jjest types of -or- 
po>ation apprentice schools were not eliminated at tlie time of the're- 
a justinent, but, on the other Jiand, these schools have grown and 
developed to a point in advance of anything heretofore found in the 
held of privately .supported vocational .schools. Large corporations 
can afford to^riin their o;vn vocational schools in the .same way that 
\cy can afford to maintain their own fire departments. The majority 
of individual plants, however, are not large enough to support 
regular apprentice schools such as many of the railroads maintain 
and .sucli as are found in the large mechanical and electrical nraniifac- 
tiiring plants. There is. therefore, a considerable need for a.rencies 
other than private corporation or apprentice schools to pravide ' 
equally eflicicm traming foif those who will find eiiiploVment with 
similar organizations! The full-time trade scliool and the part-time 
cooperative Hliprentice school are meeting tliis need in part. The 
work of such schools is supplemented by correspondence schook and 
private and semipublic schools. % 

The entire mottei- of vocational training is in process of adjust- 
meat and unquestionably will be. carried on in the future in sucli 
nys as gre most efficient and result in the lowest not cost to society 
0 an increasing degree, it is recognized that training costs money 
An employer can not eyade this cost by looking to some one clre 

mhilT" K Tt. “■ “ >>y public 

shools, will bare to pay his share by means of tales leyied 
to support such schools. If he trains his own men. he will pay 
« the .service more directly. If. he attempt* to get along withlt 

(dacatiL*”h '’■^“'■“suu publjcly supported vocational 

Auction, he will eventually have to pW up with a supply of 

wqm^tent or half-competent workers. Their inefficiency the 

Um mrt!c/^^^‘ ‘be end, cost him more than 

»at ” a “■'6*““'' Muiug echeme. If he is to 

tinue in business, he can not get along permanently, with semi- 

. w 
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skilled and unskilled workers; consequently he will have to face 
< the fact that semiskilled and unskilled persons will have ta acquire 
training for the job while in his employ. From the present sitfla 
tion in industrial training, it appears that for many occupation^ j 
certain phases of training can be ^ven more efficiently and at less 
cost on the job than in any form of school. On (he other liaml. 
there are types of training which can probably be given bettor 
at less cost, aiid with greater social values in public schools. How- 
ever, th«re are innumerable cases where the most efficient and less 
expensive plan involves some type of cooperation betwc‘en industry 
and the public schools. Notwithstanding the fact that examples of 
such cooperation are increasing at a remarkably high rate, a begin- 
ning has hardly been made in solving the problem. 
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